The Rough Crossing 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Questions: 

Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald (1896-1940) was an American short story writer and novelist. He is best known for his novels 
depicting life in the US in the 1920s during the Jazz Age. His first novel, This Side of Paradise (1920) was a success and in 1922 
he published his second novel, The Young and the Beautiful, which also sold well. The Great Gatsby (1925) is considered to be 
his finest work and portrays the Jazz Age. 

‘The Rough Crossing’ was published in the Saturday Evening Post in 1929. 

The story was published during the golden age of ocean liners. Five liners are mentioned in the story. If a civilian wanted to 
cross the Atlantic in the 1920s, they would embark on a liner. One could also travel by air on a Zeppelin, although ocean liners 
were indisputably the dominant form of travel between the old and new continents. 

An ocean liner is not a cruise ship. While both are types of passenger ships, they differ in their main function. An ocean liner is 
designed to transport passengers from one point to another. As a result, ocean liners had to be built robustly to manage all 
sorts o weather conditions, and to travel fast. On the other hand, a cruise ship deliberately avoids rough weather, and as such 
can be built less robustly, with little focus on its speed. Nowadays, liners are practically obsolete. 

Ocean liners had a tourist class system in place. Travelers could pay to travel in first, second, and third class (also known as 
‘steerage’). As an example, the most famous ocean liner, the Titanic, had three separate classes: first class consisted of the 
wealthiest passengers on board such as the upper-class, businesspeople, politicians, entertainers, and socialites. Second class 
was made up of middle-class travelers such as professors, authors, clergymen, and tourists. The third-class passengers were 
emigrants moving to the US. 

From 1920, all US registered ships counted as an extension of US territory, making them ‘dry ships’ according to the National 
Prohibition Act. This meant that no alcohol could be served on board. However, if the ship was not a US registered ship, alcohol 
could be freely served. 

Eva Smith and her husband Adrian Smith, a playwright, cross the Atlantic abroad the Peter / Eudin. They are headed to Paris 
together with their children. Little do they know that the crossing shall be a turbulent one as the ship encounters a hurricane. 
As the ship is jostled by the waves, so too is the relationship of the married couple. Adrian Smith falls for the pretty eighteen- 
year-old Elizabeth D’Amido (Betsy). Eva is pestered by Mr Butterworth, who seems to be around to inebriate her. Eva demands 
a divorce and on her way to the wireless room to contact her lawyer, she is swept off her feet by a rogue wave. Mr Stacomb 
ensures that the couple socialize, but as the ship makes it out of the hurricane, battered but in one piece, so too their 
relationship survives. 

The ship, the Peter /. Eudin, doubles up as a microworld in which the protagonists act ouf turn, as if their actions are dictated by 
some mysterious force. 

The opening passage instils the idea that a ship is a world unto itself, full of people from different backgrounds who congregate 
onboard and are forced to live together for some time. The ship is a human idea, a frame of mind, and upon embarkation, ‘one 
is no longer so sure of anything’. Adrian Smith and his wife test this out. At first, they do not want to mingle with the rest of the 
people onboard. Eva suggests to Adrian that they do ‘not get to know anybody, but just stay together’, for the duration of the 
journey. Even in Chapter 2 as the Smiths nonetheless head to the smoking-room, it is commented that this action is ‘not in 
accord with their intentions’. Little do they predict that through the efforts of Mr Stacomb and Mr Butterworth, the Smiths 
become rather genial; as the voyage progresses they hang out in the lounge, play tennis, and take part in the fancy dance 
party. This idea that on a ship one acts differently extends also to matter of the heart. 

The first chapter makes it amply clear that Eva and Adrian are still in love after seven years of marriage. Eva comments on 
what a good time the family is going to have onboard and how happy, better, and closer they will be. Clearly, pre-voyage, they 
have quarreled in the past but on petty things; nothing which threatened their marriage. Yet the statement, ‘one is no longer so 
sure of anything’ applies to their marriage too, and the events on the ship pressurize their relationship to the point where Eva 
demands a divorce. 

The story, then, is an allegory, full of symbolic representations which can be interpreted to reveal a hidden meaning. In this 


case, the ship may represent their marriage, and the hurricane force storm signals the trials and tribulations facing a couple who 


are married. As the storm gains in intensity, so do the problems facing Eva and Adrian. Eva finds solace in Butterworth’s 
companionship. He seems intent on getting Eva drunk as he knows that drunk people lose their inhibitions. Adrian, instead, 
pours his affections on Betsy. Yet, as an ocean liner is made of robust material, able to withstand the tumultuous Atlantic and 
the storms, so too should be a marriage. If the union has a solid foundation, it will come out intact. Intent on asking for a 
divorce, Eva goes to the wireless room to send a telegraph. Their relationship is saved when the gigantic, glittering white wave 
hits the wireless room, and nearly throws Eva overboard and to certain death, but who luckily washes in the arms of Adrian, who 
holds onto her even as the wave bumps him against the ship’s railing. The wave has metaphorically washed away the 
quarrelling. Adrian embracing Eva is symbolical of the pair holding on to their union. 

Ships are constructed to navigate the open waters and so too must Eva’s and Adrian’s bond be tested. 

One wonders why Mr Carton is included in the story. The lifestyle enjoyed by the guests on an ocean liner squarely rests on the 
hard work and preparation of the crew. Stevedores, pursers, stewards, and the rest of the crew are an integral part of the 
voyage. They all operate unseen. It is only when something extraordinary happens, such as finding a sick crew member in 
one’s cabin, who eventually dies and is buried at sea, that one becomes briefly aware of the crew’s existence. The great time 
enjoyed by the guests is only possible because of the toil of the lower classes. 

On the other hand, the upper classes completely disregarded the lower classes. Eva’s distraught demeanour arises because of 
her class. She is horrified that a lowly steward is using her cabin. That is not his place, and prophetically she says to her 
husband, ‘I wish he’d die’. When Carson actually dies, she feels guilty. Carton’s role may effectively be to highlight the class 
discrepancies rampant in the 1920s. 

The opening of the short story foreshadows the events that will lead to the climax of the story. The presence of the alluring 
Betsy intrudes on their privacy. She is described as young and very attractive: ‘a dark little beauty’. Her eyes ‘linger’ when she 
catches sight of the famous playwright. Later in the short story she is confirmed as ‘the pretty girl of the voyage’ and Adrian will 
be greatly flattered by her attention and her confession of love. In the same way that she interrupts the couple’s privacy and 
conversation at the start of the voyage, she will later shake their marriage and leads to a near-crisis in their relationship. 

The D’Amido girl immediately attracts Adrian’s attention who is clearly drawn by her beauty. Unlike Eva who insists that they 
keep to themselves and not mingle with the rest of the passengers, Adrian is interested in the word around him: ‘[h]is antennae 
were already out, feeling over this new world’. The interest he shows in the young girl in this early episode will grow into 
something more intense once she flatters him with her attention and proclamation of love. 

Eva can immediately sense that her husband’s attention is elsewhere: ‘Yet even as he strained her against his side she knew 
that the moment of utter isolation had passed almost before it had begun’. While she makes promises to remain true to their 
marriage and improve her attitude in their relationship, he is barely aware of what she is saying to him. Once the D’Amido girl 
has Adrian’s attention, Eva is quick to notice her husband’s childish behaviour and will later confront him about his inexcusable 
comportment. His attitude in this passage foreshadows his behaviour later in the story when instead of tending to his wife’s 
needs, he seeks Betsy’s company. 

As the story progresses, the characters of the main protagonists emerge clearly. Fitzgerald 

convincingly portrays the emotions of couples who go through marital problems by creating convincing characters whose 
attitudes and behaviour mirror those of the unfaithful husband and the betrayed wife. Moreover, the use of the omniscient 
narrator allows the reader to be aware of the characters’ thoughts and emotions during the different parts of the crossing. 
Adrian Smith, young writer, just famous enough to draw attention from young Betsy, portrayed as an extrovert, who draws 
energy from being in company, and enjoys his status. He loves his wife in his own way, but does not share her depth of feeling, 
and is unlikely to remain faithful to her for long; continues to perceive and pursue a phantom of youth. 

The husband's selfishness and self-interest may be seen as typical of the spouse who engages in extramarital affairs. He enjoys 
the attention of ‘the pretty girl of the voyage’ and suddenly feels that his youth has been rekindled: ‘he had discovered 
something that he had thought was lost with his own youth forever’. He refuses to think about his actions because he knows he 
is in the wrong—in fact he ‘no longer dared think’. Soon he begins to seek Betsy’s company and ignore his wife’s needs. In fact, 


he becomes impatient with his wife and stays away from the cabin even when she is unwell. 


Eva also strikes the reader as rather selfish and impulsive in her own way. This is especially evident when she rudely demands 


that Steward James Carton leave her cabin when he appeared to be seasick. She also insults the medical stewardess who tries 


to help her to bed the night she gets drunk. Yet her actions are clearly a result of her keen sense of her husband’s diverted 
attention and his interest in a girl almost half his age. 

In fact, quick to notice what is going on, Eva can be seen to turn to drink as a form of escape. This might suggest that she has a 
weak character. She finds some refuge in Butterworth’s flattering remarks and enjoys his attention. She even blames herself 
for what has happened and believes that she is being punished for ‘all the sins and omissions of her life’. It is then that she 
flings her pearl necklace (significantly, her most prized possession) into the ocean as a sign of atonement. 

And yet the fact that she confronts her husband about the affair on more than one occasion reveals that she stands her ground 
and refuses to accept his actions. For Eva, her husband’s infidelity is ‘a breach of the contract’ that spells the end of their 
seven-year marriage. She experiences a range of emotions in the process of trying to come to terms with her husband’s 
behaviour: ‘annoyance changed slowly to dark and brooding anger, grief to desperation’. 

After she risks her life trying to get to the wireless room to contact a lawyer to file for divorce, Eva decides to forget about the 
whole incident and start a fresh page in Paris with her husband and children. 

Describing the storm: 

There is a frequent use of verbs of movement, especially -ing verbs, to evoke danger and urgency: ‘ran,’ ‘stumbling,’ ‘slipping,’ 
‘making his way forward,’ ‘pushing,’ ‘lunged,’ etc. 

The verbs and word sequences used by Fitzgerald to describe the violent actions of the storm and the helplessness of the 
human beings to resist their destructive might: ‘struck the boat a staggering blow,’ ‘he was thrown into a helpless roll,’ ‘to bring 
up dizzy and bruised,’ ‘the wind blew him like a sail,’ ‘the wave broke with a smashing roar,’ ‘sweeping with enormous force,’ 
‘frantically he clutched it and was swept with it back,’ etc. 

The instances of personification used by Fitzgerald to depict the ship - and the human beings on it - as a species of toy in the 
cruel and careless clutches of the capricious storm: ‘she keeled over,’ ‘a gigantic, glittering white wave...it balanced there,’ ‘the 
ship rocked slowly back.’ 

The onomatopoeias used to describe the sounds made by the violent storm - and the silent helplessness of the human beings 
trapped in it: ‘another shuddering crash,’ ‘a smashing roar,’ ‘bump,’ ‘[h]is voice was soundless in the black storm.’ 

The storm is not only a distressing and dangerous event. It is also a metaphor for the difficult pass at which Eva and Adrian’s 
relationship (from Eva’s point of view, at least) finds itself. In the text, the Smiths’ relationship is seen worsening as the storm 
develops. Fittingly, perhaps, after it has driven them apart, the storm is also the force which ‘bump[s]’ the couple together 
again on the night when Adrian rescues his wife from it. 

The principal figure of speech the reader encounters in this short story is pathetic fallacy. Pathetic fallacy is the attribution of 
human feelings and responses to inanimate things or animals. Specific phases of the storm mirror specific stages of the 
couple’s relationship, for example: 

At the start of the journey, Adrian and Eva keep to themselves, enjoying each other’s company. On Tuesday afternoon, 
however, as the ship evinces ‘a little roll’, they go into the packed smoking-room for champagne. Here, they fall in with a rowdy 
group of younger people and Adrian accepts an invitation to participate in a deck-tennis tournament the following day. This will 
be the beginning of his involvement with another, younger woman, the frivolous Betsy D’Amido. 

On the following day, after the tennis match, which leaves Eva feeling sick and neglected, the ship goes into ‘a perceptible 
motion’ and soon ‘a steady pitch, toss, roll had begun in earnest’. The ship’s ominous movements and the worsening of the 
weather are reflected in Eva’s confused state of mind as she notices that her husband is not only accepting Miss D’Amido’s 
advances but also encouraging them. 

That afternoon, the storm is seen getting more and more violent. So is Betsy D’Amido’s infatuation with Eva’s husband. After 
Adrian kisses her forehead, Betsy asks him to ‘really kiss her,’ declaring that she loves him and that she is incapable of resisting 
her attraction for him, 'I can’t help loving you, can |?’. 

On Tuesday evening, the storm seems to have the effect of distorting the relationship between Adrian and Eva further, as they 
drift apart physically - Eva because of seasickness, and Adrian because of his new adventure. 

As the gale rises ‘hour by hour’, things and people on the ship start to be hurled around. On Wednesday evening, those who 
make it to the fancy-dress party and gala dinner soon dwindle in numbers. Eva’s ‘feeling of unreality’ increases and, with her 
mind already befuddled by seasickness and champagne, her annoyance and grief start turning into anger and despair. 
Overcome with grief, Eva begins to blame the wrecking of her marriage on her selfishness in not listening to her mother when 


the latter had advised her against marrying Adrian. Standing on the ship’s drenched deck, Eva sees how ‘the ship pounded 


through valleys, fleeing from black mountains of water that roared towards it’. Her guilt makes her feel that she needs to make 
atonement and ‘propitiate the storm’. She decides to sacrifice the pearl necklace Adrian had given her to the storm as penance 
for her sins, and flings it into the gale. 

Significantly, Adrian and Eva’s marriage is saved by a wave, a wave which ‘wash[es]’ away their quarrel, ushering in a phase of 
renewal for their relationship. This time of rebirth is reflected in the good weather which, to everyone’s joy, reappears on 
Thursday morning, enabling the voyagers to end their crossing on a good note. 

The intro is rich in descriptive detail - ‘the long covered piers’. Uncertainty is created by that diction that captures that time of 
day when it is not yet night but no longer evening, adjective ‘ghostly’; the vagueness in ’no longer here and not yet there’; lights 
are a muted colour, again undefined ‘hazy yellow’; 'dim’ alley. 

Sounds are muffled ‘echoing voices’, ‘rumble of trucks’, ‘chatter of a crane’; adverbs ‘too confusedly’ fail to define the flurry of 
activity in the harbour; ‘one is no longer sure of anything’ captures that feeling of uncertainty that is typical when one embarks 
on an adventure into the unknown. This is also seen in epithets such as 'a ghostly country', 'mournful whistles'. The unknown 


future is also depicted as a ‘glowing mouth on the side of the ship’ adding to the mystery of what it holds in store. 


